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associations, with little or no uniformity of views and action,
differing in different counties in its tests and signs, and for the
most part wasting its strength in partial and ill-directed insur-
rections against local grievances. As the Defender organisa-
tion owed its origin to religious animosities, and consisted
exclusively of the most ignorant Catholics, it was very likely to
be turned into a mere engine of bigotry, and very unfit for
political enterprise. The United Irishmen now made it their
business to impress upon the Defenders the great superiority of
the United Irish, organisation, the necessity of an alliance with
the Protestants, the expediency of pursuing only one thing, c an
equal, full, and adequate representation of the people/ which
would put an end to religious distinctions and to most of the
grievances of which they complained. They at last succeeded,
and the Defenders in great bodies took the oath, and were incor-
porated into the Union. The most turbulent Catholic element
in Ireland thus passed into it, and its introduction into the
Catholic militia regiments was greatly facilitated.1

It was in the autumn and winter of 1706 that Arthur
O'Connor, Thomas Addis Emmet, and Dr. McNevin first formally
joined the society, which from this time was to a large extent
under their guidance. Tone, Napper Tandy, and Rowan, the
most prominent of the original members, had been driven from
Ireland, and Rowan appears to have given up all politics.
About the same time, the United Irishmen began to give a
military organisation to their society. This military organisa-
tion was grafted on the civil one, and it. was fully elaborated at
the close of 1796 and in the beginning of 1797. The secretary
of each ordinary committee of twelve was appointed a non-
commissioned officer; the delegate of five societies to a lower
baronial committee was commonly made a captain, with sixty
men under him. The delegate of ten lower baronial a to the
upper and district committee, became a colonel, commanding a
battalion of GOO men; the colonels in each county sent in the
names of three persons, one of whom was appointed, by the
executive Directory, adjutant-general for the county, and it was
the duty of these adjutant-generals to communicate directly

1 See Emmet's account of the fusion j NcNevin's Pieces of Irish History,
pp. 117-12J.